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them be instructed in the elementary principles of our politi- 
cal system. And, above all, let their children at once be 
placed under school teachers who are competent and of pure 
life, who will teach them the Saxon tongue, and all the 
branches of education common to her best free schools. 
Else, 

" Nor happiness 
Domestic, mixed of tenderness and care, 
Nor moral excellence, nor social bliss, 
Nor guardian law were theirs ; nor various skill 
To turn the furrow, or to guide the tool 
Mechanic." 



AftT. V. — Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, Author of " Letters from the Mountains," 
" Memoirs of an American Lady," &c. Edited by her 
Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 3 vols., small 8vo. Lon- 
don. J 844. 

We shall begin a notice rather of Mrs. Grant herself than 
of the book just published, by speaking of her as she was 
in the latter period of her life. In 1820, she met with a 
severe accident, a fall, which produced permanent lameness, 
so that ever afterwards she was unable to move about with- 
out crutches. In 1827, when she was in her seventy-third 
year, she lost her only surviving daughter, Mary ; and of a 
large family of children, but one son, the editor of her 
posthumous correspondence, remained. Her life had been 
marked by a peculiar series of domestic sorrows, and seem- 
ed to be closing in sadness and infirmity. If, shortly after 
this time, a well educated traveller from this country had 
visited Edinburgh, he would probably have been desirous to 
take a last look of one of whom he might have heard much 
to excite his respect and interest. He might naturally have 
expected to find her weighed down by age and affliction, 
broken in health and spirits. But, notwithstanding her lame- 
ness, this impression would soon have been removed in the 
course of a single visit. He would have seen a most re- 
spectable-looking old lady, with a countenance marked by 
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the traces of past suffering, but still cheerful and animated. 
He would have found her ready to converse, and convers- 
ing in a manner particularly unaffected and agreeable. If it 
had been in her power to render him, as a stranger, any small 
services, which might very likely have been the case, from 
her extensive connections with society, no one would have 
been more ready to think of and to offer them. Her sym- 
pathies were unchilled. Through them she was still able 
to give and receive pleasure. She was an extraordinary 
woman, a woman of uncommon strength and excellence of 
character. 

The impression which she was likely to make on a stran- 
ger is expressed in a passage of a letter to her by one who 
had visited her shortly before writing it, which is given in 
the introductory memoir to the volumes under review. We 
quote it in this place principally because it is not quite cor- 
rectly printed, and we happen to have a copy of the original 
before us. " It was delightful," says the writer, " to find 
you in old age, after such severe trials, so supported and 
strengthened by the power of God, — not resigned merely, 
possessing not the calm benevolence of age alone, but all 
the kinder feelings in their freshness and flower, which, 
beautiful as they are in youth, become so much more deeply 
interesting when we know that care and sorrow have had no 
power to wither them, and that they will soon form part of that 
crown of glory which fadeth not. If we could have for- 
gotten the blessings which God has for a time taken to him- 
self, and is reserving for you in his keeping, we might have 
thought of you only as one, 

' Whose cheerful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers, 
The general favorite, as the general friend.' " 

In what follows we shall give a short account of the life 
and writings of Mrs. Grant. It may serve to explain in 
part why she was regarded with strong affection by many 
friends, and even by friends to whom she was personally 
unknown ; and it may prepare one for reading with more 
interest the volumes just published. We shall bring together 
facts which have not before been presented in connection. 
Besides her published writings, we have some other sources 
of information, and especially two manuscript collections, 
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with which we have been kindly favored, of copies of her 
letters, addressed to two American friends, only one of 
which letters appears in the present collection. To the vol- 
umes of her correspondence just published a brief memoir 
is prefixed, partly autobiographical, the conclusion being 
furnished by the editor. But the events of her earlier life 
are principally to be gathered from her " Memoirs of an 
American Lady." 

The maiden name of Mrs. Grant was Anne Macvicar. 
She was born at Glasgow, on the 21st of February, 1755, — 
the daughter of Duncan Macvicar, whom she describes as 
"a plain, brave, pious man." Of her mother, who sur- 
vived till 1811, dying in her daughter's house in Edinburgh 
in her eighty-fourth year, there are but few notices in her 
writings ; and those few may lead one to think, that she was 
not in all respects qualified to instruct and open the mind of 
her child. " I dearly loved idleness," says Mrs. Grant, in 
her " Memoirs of an American Lady," " and the more, be- 
cause 'my mother, who delighted in needle-work, confined 
me too much to it." This was when she was five years old; 
and she mentions more than once " the long tasks and close 
confinement," which she had to endure in her childhood. 

Her father was a subaltern in a regiment ordered for 
America, and sailed for this country in 1757. He was fol- 
lowed by his wife and child the next year. These he es- 
tablished atClaverack, on the Hudson, about thirty-five miles 
below Albany, at board with a " worthy, wealthy, and most 
primitive " Dutch family. Here little Anne was taught to 
read by her mother, and learned to talk Dutch ; and learned 
too, as at a later period she believed, " among the primitive 
worthies of the settlement, that love of truth and simplicity 
which she afterwards found a charm against artifice and pre- 
tension of every kind." Her only books were a primer and 
the Bible. She grew in time familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment ; and, in addition to her books, a Scotch sergeant 
brought her the ballad of " Blind Harry's Wallace." He as- 
sisted her to understand its broad Scotch ; and the ballad 
filled her with youthful enthusiasm for Scotland and its hero. 

In 1760, when Anne was five years old, her father, who 
had been stationed at Oswego, rejoined his family. She 
represents herself as having been strongly impressed by his 
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religious character, in comparison with that of other military 
men with whom she had been acquainted. He did not swear, 
and he prayed. His family accompanied him, on his return 
to Oswego, whither he was conducting a company to join the 
garrison at that place. A great part of the journey was 
through an uncultivated wilderness. It was full of romantic 
incident, and presented a succession of picturesque scenery, 
rendered more striking by the passage of soldiery forcing 
their slow way through those lonely retreats of nature. 
The mind of a lively and imaginative child could not but be 
strongly affected by it; and Mrs. Grant has given a vivid de- 
scription of it in her " Memoirs of an American Lady." " I 
am convinced," she says, " that I thought more in that fort- 
night, that is, acquired more ideas, and took more lasting 
impressions, than ever I did in the same space of time in 
my life." 

Anne, with her parents, remained the succeeding winter 
and spring in the fort at Oswego ; and no particular incident 
seems to have diversified what must have been to her a dull 
life in that remote garrison. But in the summer of 1762, 
when she was seven years old, her father returned, with his 
wife and child, to join a body of troops stationed at Albany. 
Anne left nothing behind her which was near her heart, but 
a tame partridge and six pigeons. 

On the journey back, occurred one of the most eventful 
incidents of her early life. The party arrived in the evening 
at a fort on the Mohawk, where Captain Campbell, an old 
friend of her father, was stationed. The rest of the story 
must be given in her own words. 

" On that evening we returned to Fort Bruerton. I found 
Captain Campbell delighted with my reading, my memory, and 
my profound admiration of the friendship betwixt David and 
Jonathan. We staid the most of the next day. I was much 
captivated with the copperplates in an edition of Paradise Lost, 
which, on that account, he had given me to admire. When I 
was coming away, he said to me, " Keep that book, my dear 
child ; I foretell that the time will come when you will take 
pleasure in it." Never did a present produce such joy and 
gratitude. I thought I was dreaming, and looked at it a hundred 
times, before I could believe any thing so fine was really my 
own. I tried to read it, and almost cried with vexation when I 
found I could not understand it. At length I quitted it in de- 
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spair ; yet always said to myself, I shall be wiser next year." — 
Memoirs of an American Lady, p. 238. American Ed. 

This volume was the means of introducing her to the most 
distinguished woman of the Province of New York, Madam 
Schuyler ; who, though she herself continued a Royalist to 
the last, was aunt of the eminent and excellent General 
Schuyler, to whose services in our American Revolution 
due honor has not yet been paid. At Albany, in a waste- 
room, where she found a tattered dictionary, Anne, by the 
aid of this, and with occasional assistance from those who 
were able and willing to help her through her difficulties, 
studied out the meaning of her Milton, feeling an absorbing 
interest in the pursuit, which a student of riper years might 
well envy. This is the kind of study which benefits the 
mind. Impressions thus received are ineffaceable. " Time 
ran on," is her own account, given in after life ; " I was eight 
years old, and quite uneducated, except reading and plain- 
work. When company came, I was considered as in the way, 
and sent up to my waste-room; but here lay my whole pleas- 
ure; for I had neither companions nor amusement." 

Meanwhile, the fame of Madam Schuyler reached her 
ears, and she was earnestly desirous of seeing her. The 
opportunity at last arrived. Her father took lodgings in Al- 
bany, in a house next to that lady's ; and she, being pleased 
with what she heard of his character, sent an invitation to 
the family to pass the evening with her. "With no little awe 
and agitation," says Mrs. Grant, " I came into the presence 
of Madame." But she was now about to receive a great re- 
ward for her faithful study of Milton. She says : 

" In the course of the evening, dreams began to be talked of ; 
and every one in turn gave their opinion with regard to that 
wonderful mode, in which the mind acts independent of the 
senses, asserting its immaterial nature in a manner the most con- 
clusive. I mused and listened, till at length the spirit of quota- 
tion (which very early began to haunt me) moved me to repeat, 
from Paradise Lost, 

' When nature rests, 
Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes, 
To imitate her ; but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft.' 

I sat silent when my bolt was shot ; but so did not Madame. 
Astonished to hear her favorite author quoted readily by so 
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mere a child, she attached much more importance to the circum- 
stance than it deserved ; so much, indeed, that, long after, she 
used to repeat it to strangers in my presence, by way of account- 
ing for the great fancy she had taken to me. These partial 
repetitions of hers fixed this lucky quotation indelibly in my 
mind." — Memoirs of an American Lady, pp. 243, 244.* 

The connection thus formed grew stronger, and had an 
important influence on Anne's happiness and improvement, 

* It is remarkable, that of the manner of her introduction to the notice of 
Madam Schuyler Mrs. Grant has given three different accounts, each incon- 
sistent in its details with both of the others. That quoted above has the ap- 
pearance of being the most correct. In the autobiographical memoir, prefixed 
to the posthumous collection of her letters, she says : " Some time after our 
arrival at Albany, I accompanied my parents one evening to visit Mad- 
ame Schuyler The conversation fell upon dreams and forewarn- 

ings. I rarely spoke till spoken to, at any time ; but, of a sudden, the 
spirit moved me to say, that bad angels sometimes whispered dreams 
into the soul. When asked for my authority, I surprised every one, but 
myself most of all, by a long quotation from Eve's fatal dream, infusing 
into her mind the ambition that led to guilt. After this happy quota- 
tion I became a great favorite, and Madame Schuyler never failed to 
tell any one who had read Milton of the origin of her partiality." 

But the quotation given above, which Mrs. Grant supposed to have 
been indelibly fixed in her mind, is not a long quotation from Eve's ac- 
count of her dream, but is taken from Adam's reply to her; and nothing 
is said in it about bad angels whispering dreams into the soul. 

Again; in her " Letters from the Mountains," (Letter XXI.,) she says: 
" My father attracted Madame Schuyler's notice by his piety, not very 
frequently a distinguishing feature in the military character. I will not 
tire you with the detail of all the little circumstances that gradually ac- 
quired me the place in her favor which I ever continued to possess. 
She saw me reading Paradise Lost with delighted attention ; she was as- 
tonished to see a child take pleasure in such a book, and no less so to 
observe, that I loved to sit thoughtful by her, and hear the conversa- 
tions of elderly and grave people." 

These three passages strikingly illustrate the fact, that a story may be 
unquestionably true in all its essential characteristics and bearings, though 
individuals who have been placed in the best possible circumstances for 
knowing the truth — eye and ear witnesses — may differ from each other 
irreconcilably in their details of it. We have here three narratives of a 
single individual relating to an incident adapted to make a deep impression 
on her memory, and they are irreconcilable. 

The general truth just mentioned has not often been very grossly disre- 
garded, except by those who have objected to the essential truth of the 
facts recorded in the Gospels on account of the unessential discrepancies 
in the narrations of them by different Evangelists. But it is a truth which 
does not appear to have dawned upon the minds of some of the modern 
German writers of this class. Adopting their style of criticism on the 
Gospels, and applying it to Mrs. Grant's narratives, we should undoubt- 
edly conclude, that the whole story about Milton was a myth, and that Mrs. 
Schuyler was probably a mythical personage ; especially as, in immediate 
connection with one of the narratives quoted, Mrs. Grant expressly says, 
that she " regarded her as the Minerva of her imagination." 
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during the remaining four years which she spent in America. 
Mrs. Schuyler, who had no children of her own, appears to 
have become much attached to the intelligent little girl who 
loved and revered her, and to have found her often her most 
pleasant companion. 

She now obtained access to more books, and among them 
to Shakspeare, and was not a little mortified when she found 
herself unable to appreciate his merits. " I thought his 
plays," she says, "very inferior to Cato, whom Aunt [Mad- 
am] Schuyler had taught me to admire." But she perse- 
vered in their study. 

" ' I remember,' she relates, ' reading Hamlet the third or 
fourth time, in a frosty night, by moonlight, in the back porch. 
This reiterated perusal was not in consequence of any great 
pleasure it afforded me ; but 1 was studiously laboring to dis- 
cover the excellence I thought it must needs contain ; yet with 
more diligence than success.' " — Memoirs of an American 
Lady, p. 288. 

Her mind gradually unfolded, and Shakspeare became to 
her a new source of delight. But her efforts at intellectual 
improvement were pursued under great disadvantages and 
discouragements. . At one time, a terrible decree went forth, 
that she was to read no more "idle books or plays." She 
had, it may be feared, neglected her sewing tasks. She was 
driven to read books of divinity, probably Calvinistic divin- 
ity. But, with a degree of casuistry, in which young peo- 
ple are apt to display their talents on such occasions, she 
persuaded herself that the spirit of the prohibition did not 
exclude the reading of the historical plays, because they 
were true ; and in the lapse of time, she evidently regarded 
the decree itself as having become obsolete. 

In 1768, when she was thirteen years old, her father, who 
had been suffering much in his spirits and health, determined 
to return with his wife and child to Scotland, and Anne left 
America never to see it again. Thus ends one epoch of 
her long, eventful, and changing life, during which she had to 
do and to suffer much, and was brought into close connection 
with very different forms of life, and very different classes of 
mankind. In America she had become acquainted with the 
primitive manners of the Dutch settlers on the Hudson, 
she had spent months in a garrisoned fort on Lake Ontario, 
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she had been familiar with our aborigines, who still dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Albany; she had, in company with her 
father, visited a great Indian king or chief in his palace or 
wigwam on the Mohawk, and " went out of the royal presence 
overawed and delighted"; she was in a few years to become 
the wife of a Highland clergyman, and to dwell among 
another portion of mankind scarcely less peculiar, and not 
less romantic in their aspect, than our native Indians ; and 
thence she was to be removed to associate familiarly with a 
highly cultivated and intellectual circle, that drew upon itself 
the gaze of the world. 

On her return to Scotland, her father entered into some 
kind of business at Glasgow, and here she remained, without 
any particular incident to mark her life, till the commence- 
ment of her nineteenth year. She here, however, formed an in- 
timate friendship with two young ladies, sisters, of the name 
of Ewing, and with another, Henrietta Reid. It continued 
with each of them till it was dissolved by death. The two 
former appear in the last collection of her letters under the 
names of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown. To Miss Reid 
many of her earlier printed letters are addressed. This 
lady was soon, but not happily, married. Her husband was 
unfortunate in business, and other circumstances contributed 
to her discomfort. " She was," says Mrs. Grant, " a per- 
fect model of patient meekness, always suffering, never com- 
plaining, frugal, industrious, and preserving not the equanim- 
ity only, but the dignity and delicacy of her mind, through 
all exigencies." Her family increased rapidly, and she died 
in giving birth to her eleventh child.* 

In 1773, Mrs. Grant's father received the appointment of 
Barrack-master of Fort Augustus, in Inverness-shire, and re- 
moved his family thither. With her journey to that place 
commences the portion of Mrs. Grant's correspondence 
which was published under the title of " Letters from the 
Mountains." The first forty of them contain an account of 
the incidents of her life, with notices and sketches of friends 
and acquaintance, during the six years between her leaving 
Glasgow and her marriage (when twenty-four years old) in 
May, 1779. Her residence during this period was at Fort 
Augustus, where she formed a friendship with Miss Ourry, 

*MS. Letter. 
VOL. LX. NO. 126. 12 
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afterwards Mrs. Furzer, to whom many of her letters are 
addressed. On the first evening after her arrival there, she 
met her future husband, the Rev. James Grant. 

The account of the events and concerns of her life during 
the interval just mentioned, to be read with interest, must be 
read in her own letters. The society at Fort Augustus was, 
in general, far from being agreeable ; and in her circum- 
stances, there could, for the most part, have been nothing 
very gratifying. Whatever she effected for her own improve- 
ment it would seem that she must have done with little aid 
from without. Yet there is no repining in her letters. Her 
cheerfulness and alacrity of mind do not appear to have failed. 

Her residence at Fort Augustus was terminated by her 
marriage. This connection, as regards both the character 
and the circumstances of her husband, seems to have been 
peculiarly adapted to make her happy. She was free from 
the cravings and sufferings of vanity and the love of display. 
She had no tendency to regard herself as an extraordinary 
personage, to whom her fellow-creatures were in danger of 
doing injustice by neglect. In her simplicity and true-heart- 
edness, she was happy to be the wife of an obscure High- 
land clergyman, without the least thought of ever becoming 
famous ; though pleased, without doubt, to gratify her friends 
by her talents in writing letters and making verses, and by 
the vivacity of her conversation. While she was faithfully 
performing her duties in the secluded parish of Laggan, of 
which her husband was the pastor, few things could have 
seemed less probable than that she should become known to 
the world. But for circumstances that could not be antici- 
pated, she would probably have lived and died in the High- 
lands, one of those " of whom Fame speaks not," but 

"gentle hearts rejoice 
Around their steps, — till silently they die." 

In truth, the fame of Mrs. Grant, if it may be so called, 
was in great part only an expression of esteem for those ad- 
mirable qualities of character, exercised in domestic and 
private life, which her vicissitudes and sufferings were ac- 
cidentally the means of bringing into public view. 

Somewhat more than two years after her marriage, she 
wrote to her friend, Miss Ewing, describing her situation. 
The letter is dated at Fort Augustus, where she was on a 
visit. She says: 
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" You will think I am talking very solemnly about travel- 
ling the twenty-five miles between here and Laggan ; for I do 
not know that ever I told you how peculiarly we are situated 
with regard to each other. This district is divided from ours by 
an immense mountain called Corryarrick. That barrier is im- 
passable in the depth of winter, as the top of it is above the 
region of clouds ; and the sudden descent on the other side 
peculiarly dangerous, not only from deep snows concealing the 
unbeaten track of the road, but from whirlwinds and eddies that 
drive the snow into heaps ; besides an evil spirit which the coun- 
try people devoutly believe to have dwelt there time out of 
mind. 

" I was rather urgent in requesting permission to make this 
visit, because my little daughter is here, who loves me and smiles 
on me irresistibly, and whom I must needs leave as a substitute 
for myself ; and then I resolved to enjoy the last fading gleams 
of autumn here, and embrace my dear parents before I should 
be separated from them all winter by this dreadful barrier. The 
society is varied by some new characters ; not military ones, but 
just such harmless, good-humored people as one takes a pleasure 
in pleasing, and leaves without a pang. My mate has chosen 
this time to visit his Strathspey friends. I am beginning to be 
on the spur homeward ; snow is now beginning to fall ; but 
though I should ' ride on clouds and skies,' I must get home im- 
mediately. 

" Now I will give you a sketch of our situation, and you will 
say 't is time. After crossing this awful mountain, we travel 
eastward through twelve miles of bleak, inhospitable country, in- 
habited only by moor-fowl, and adorned with here and there a 
booth, erected for a temporary shelter to shepherds, who pass the 
summer with their flocks in these lonely regions. On leaving 
this waste, you enter a vale six miles in length, and half a mile 
broad, which wants nothing but wood to be beautiful ; it has in- 
deed some copses, or what the Scottish bards call shaws. This 
vale consists entirely of rich meadow and arable lands, and has 
the clear and rapid Spey running through the middle of it. 
About the centre of this vale, at the foot of a mountain which 
screens it from the north wind, stands our humble dwelling." — 
Letters from, the Mountains, Vol. I., pp. 222- 224, 

This residence she elsewhere describes as a " comfort- 
able cottage, consisting of four rooms, light closets, and a 
nursery and kitchen built out by way of addition." 

" You will wonder," she continues, " we have not the good 
hou se to which the pastor's office entitles him. That should be 
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built on the glebe, and can be nowhere else, and this glebe is a 
nook which none but a hermit would inhabit. Then we are so far 
from market, that, unless the ravens were commissioned to feed us, 
we could not do without a farm ; which affording us every necessary 
of life, we send to Inverness (only fifty miles off) for elegances 
and superfluities ; elegant sugar, and superfluous tea, for instance. 
The last incumbent preferred getting this farm at an easy rate 
and living in a cottage of his own building, to a more elegant 
mansion without that advantage ; and we have made the same 
sacrifice of vanity to convenience. We have a great extent of 
moor and hill grazing, where they say we may feed some hun- 
dreds of sheep, a very suitable flock for a person who ought to 
be much detached from secular cares, having a shepherd kept 
purposely to attend them. They require even in winter no food 
or shelter, but what the hills afford. Our neighbours abound in 
courtesy and civility, and many of them, having been abroad in 
the army, are sufficiently intelligent." — Letters from the Moun- 
tains, Vol. i., pp. 224, 225. 

During her married life, her principal sufferings seem to 
have arisen from that severe calamity which pursued her 
through her after years, the sickness and death of her chil- 
dren. But she was about to meet with a still heavier loss. 
The following simple and affecting narrative of her afflic- 
tions is from her autobiographical memoir. A gentleman, 
Mr. Mackintosh of Dunchattan, who was uncle by marriage 
to Sir John Moore, 

" procured a commission in the army for our eldest son, John 
Lauchlan, then a mere boy, but a most amiable and promising 
one : he died in Glasgow, of consumption, in his sixteenth year. 
This was a great blow, and bore heavy on his father, whose 
health had been always very precarious. I had mourned over 
three children, who died previously, in early infancy. The birth 
of my youngest child, a fortnight after the death of his brother, 
carried off my thoughts, in some degree, from this affliction. 
The daily decline of Mr. Grant's health, though I was unwilling 
to see it, now forced itself on my attention. He outlived his son 
eighteen months. — I cannot go through details ever painful 
to memory : suffice it that he was removed in 1801, after an 
attack of inflammation of three days' continuance ; and I was 
thus left with eight children, not free from debt, yet owing less 
than might be expected, considering the size of our family, and 
the decent hospitality, which was kept up in a manner that, on 
looking back, astonishes even myself, as it did others at the time. 
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I was too much engrossed with my irreparable loss on the one 
hand, and too much accustomed to a firm reliance on the father- 
ly care of Him who will not abandon the children of a righteous 
man, on the other, to have any fears for the support of so many 
helpless creatures. I felt a confidence on their account that 
to many might appear romantic and extravagant." — Memoir 
and Correspondence, Vol. I., pp. 13, 14. 

From this time till the close of her long days, Mrs. Grant 
continued to be a traveller between life and death. She had 
said of herself, at a much earlier period, in a letter to her 
friend, Miss Ourry, — 

" My meditations hover so constantly about the confines 
of the world unknown, where my aching eyes are contin- 
ually exploring the departing footsteps of those who still live in 
my remembrance, that I now see this world and all its vanities, 
as the Apostle says we do futurity, 'through a glass, darkly.' 
These frequent excursions of the mind into the trackless ocean 
of vast eternity contribute not a little to throw a dim shade over 
every thing that dazzles and attracts in this valley of vision." — 
Letters from the Mountains, Vol. n., p. 32. 

At her husband's death, she was left in circumstances 
above absolute want. " But my friends," she says, "were 
more apprehensive of pecuniary distress for me than I was 
for myself." Some of them, during her married life, had 
urged her to write for the booksellers ; but for this she had 
had neither inclination nor leisure. Her family duties and 
interests pressed too much upon her thoughts and her time to 
allow her to engage in mere literary labor. It was during 
the nights of winter or in the dawn of summer mornings, 
that she found time to write those letters to the friends of her 
early days, that first made her advantageously known to the 
world. At the same time she distrusted her abilities for the 
proposed task. Of her powers, no one, from first to last, 
seems to have formed a more correct estimate than herself. 
Her mind was too sound, and she was too free from vanity, 
to be deluded by the partiality of those who loved her while 
yet generally unknown, or by the celebrity which she after- 
wards obtained. 

But it was her lot to become an authoress. "I had 
early," she says, "discovered a faculty of rhyming, scarce- 
ly worthy to be dignified with the name of poetry, but easy 
12* 
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and fluent." A considerable number of ber short poems 
had been dispersed among her friends, of which she had re- 
tained no copy. These they now collected and determined 
to publish by subscription. She was induced to revise and 
add to them. Her friends were numerous and warmly at- 
tached to her. Her husband's memory was respected, and 
her circumstances, wherever made known, excited interest. 
The Duchess of Gordon, who resided during summer at a 
seat near Laggan, warmly patronized the proposal ; and it 
was uncommonly successful. Three thousand copies of the 
volume were subscribed for. It appeared in 1803. 

In June of the same year, she was deprived of her father, 
just as she had sold off her farm stock and all her property 
at Laggan, for the purpose of removing nearer to her pa- 
rents, who then lived at Glasgow. This event changed her 
plans. She took a sorrowful departure from Laggan toward 
the end of that month, and removed to Woodend, a beautiful, 
but sequestered spot in the neighbourhood of Stirling. Be- 
sides her own large family, including her mother, she had 
with her three children from the West Indies, who were 
placed under her care. Her pecuniary means were enlarged 
by the compensation which she received for this charge ;* 
and they continued to be so from a similar source during the 
greater part of her remaining life. Many young ladies were 
successively intrusted to her care as inmates of her family ; 
and the interest which she felt in them, and the gratitude and 
affection which they retained for her, contributed much to 
her happiness. But the number at any one time was not 
great. She speaks in one of her letters of being able to 
fill a large house, if she received under her tuition all who 
applied for it. " But," she adds, " I see daily more reason 
to restrict the number of my pupils to three or four." The 
great benefit which Mrs. Grant was expected to afford her 
pupils was, not so much literary instruction, as her influence 
in forming their minds and manners, and, at a later period, 
when she removed to Edinburgh, an introduction into the 
society which frequented her house. 

At Woodend, Mrs. Grant appears to have been removed 
into an uncongenial soil. She had lost him who was dearest 

"MS. Letter. 
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to her ; she missed greatly the warm feelings of her former 
friends, and the affections of the humble cottagers at Lag- 
gan. Wide in her own sympathies, she was greatly de- 
pendent for her happiness on the sympathy of others, on 
friendship, and on that social intercourse which is not a 
mere reciprocation of civilities, but in which heart speaks to 
heart and mind mingles with mind. " I think," she says in 
one of her letters after her removal, " I could not desire to 
live a day longer than while my heart was warmed by an af- 
fectionate intercourse with those I love." And of this in- 
tercourse, out of her own family, she enjoyed but little at 
Woodend. One lady, however, formed an exception to the 
general character of the society about her. " Of Lady 
Stewart," she says, " my kind departed friend, T must ever 
think with the gratitude I owed to her, and with the esteem 
which every one paid to her merits. She was my next, my 
kindest, I might well say my only kind neighbour at Wood- 
end. By others in the vicinity I was little known and less 
understood." In 1806, she removed to Stirling. 

The same year, a little before her removal, her second 
work, the " Letters from the Mountains," appeared. The 
circumstances which led to its publication were particularly 
affecting. As they are referred to in her Memoir, and stat- 
ed, though briefly, in her posthumous correspondence, we 
do not hesitate to give them a little more in detail from a long 
narrative contained in an unpublished letter lying before us. 

The correspondence forming the "Letters from the Moun- 
tains" had been preserved and collected by her friends; and 
its publication was strongly urged upon her by them, as a 
means of pecuniary benefit. The letters were put into her 
hands, and she finally undertook to revise and prepare them 
for the press; not with the thought of publishing them during 
her lifetime, from which she shrunk with great reluctance, 
but in the hope that they might be of benefit to her children, 
if she should be taken from them. " While," she says, " I 
was thus retracing the past, and tasting the sweets and bit- 
ters of recollection, the thunder burst over my head, which 
for a/time blasted all my remains of comfort." 

Her eldest surviving son, Duncan, who, after making all 
allowance for the partiality of a mother's praise, appears to 
have been an uncommonly promising youth, had determined, 
contrary to her inclination, to enter the army. He was 
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then at the age of sixteen, pursuing his military studies at 
Marlow ; and she had just received the gratifying intelli- 
gence, that he had made such proficiency, that in ten days 
he would be removed as a cadet to Woolwich. 

"I perceived," she says, "just about that time, a degree of 
smothered anguish in the countenance of my daughter, that sur- 
prised me ; but thought that she had, perhaps, in looking over 
the letters, seen something that had made her memory bleed 
afresh with recollected sorrows, and I wished to dissipate them as 
best I could. I was under engagements to dine at Stirling with 
an old military friend of my father's, and had business also of 
some kind to transact. Mary pleaded a headache, and would 
not accompany me. On which, I took her sisters with me, and 
returned in the evening pensive enough. No one came to meet 
me, or seemed glad of my return. Mary, my eldest, followed 
me into my own room, and told me to collect all my courage and 
dependence on Divine Providence, and expect the worst I could 
possibly hear. ' To whom does it relate ?' ' To Duncan.' 
' What has he done ?' ' Covered us with disgrace and sorrow 
such as we never knew.' It rushed into my mind that he could 
never live in ignominy, and I sunk on the ground in agony from 
an idea too horrid to express. ' Has the immortal spirit yielded 
to despair ? Is the door of repentance open ?' ' Yes, but he is 
disgraced.' I rose on my knees to thank God that he had not 
abandoned him beyond hope. I then read a letter, which Mary 
had concealed till my visit and business were over, well knowing 
how incapable I should be, after hearing it, of doing any thing. 
I found that my son had been engaged in a mutiny that broke 
out among the youths at Marlow, occasioned by overstrained 
severity of discipline. But how my son should be involved 
seemed inexplicable, considering his steady, manly character, 
and his approaching removal, which made it to him a matter of 
indifference how Marlow was governed. In the extreme an- 
guish of my spirit, I sat down and wrote a few lines of earnest 
expostulation to the Duke of York ; taking the guilt of the cul- 
prit for granted, yet pleading the ruin and desolation in which 
his final destiny would involve a family, whose honor, stained in 
him, was their chief earthly possession. That unhappy and cul- 
pable, yet truly humane, character returned me, of whom he 
knew nothing but my distress, an answer by the very next post, 
saying, that even his compassion could not avail, as the fatal sen- 
tence was past, and none but his Majesty (then greatly indispos- 
ed) could interfere with the sentence of a court martial ; but 
that, if I had another son duly qualified, he would recommend 
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him to a commission in the line. In the mean time my unhappy 
son,'withsix others, was sentenced to be cashiered and rendered 
incapable of serving his Majesty." 

She felt this as an indelible stigma. She dreaded that 
her son would be driven to desperation. But he was taken 
home by a lady (the daughter of Mrs. Dunlop, the friend of 
Burns) to her house in London, and soothed by pity and 
kindness. He was thus prevented from taking shelter on 
board a man-of-war, as he first intended. 

"Meantime, his patron, the excellent and well known Mr. 
Charles Grant, Chairman at the India House, went to Marlow to 
examine into the merits of the cause. He found the concurring 
testimony of all concerned to his previous good behaviour, and 
attention both to duty and study. The night the riot arose he was 
at his post of sentinel, and did not join the rioters. Those detect- 
ed in arms were imprisoned ; and two days after, as Duncan walk- 
ed the parade, the colonel who presided over the college asked 
him, ' where he was that night' ; he said, ' On his post.' He then 
asked, if he ' knew any thing previously of this design, or how 
many were embarked in it besides those detected.' He said 
he knew well of their intention, and how many were embarked 
in it, and that there were a great number. On this, the colonel 
insisted on his naming them. This, Duncan said, was impossible. 
They had consulted him on the proposed enterprise, he had 
given them his honor not to betray them, but advised them to 
desist, and told them he had no interest in the affair, being im- 
mediately to remove to Woolwich. On hearing all this, the colonel 
was extremely incensed at his obstinacy in keeping the secret, 
and brought him to trial, when he was convicted, on an article of 
war which orders a sentinel in such a case to fire, because he 
had not fired at his companions on that fatal night when they 
did not answer." 

When she found that her son's conduct was not accounted 
morally dishonorable, Mrs. Grant was greatly relieved. But 
she was much at a loss what to do. Her 'friend, Mrs. Fur- 
zer, who was residing at Richmond, urged her to come to 
London, in order that she might there settle her son's future 
destination. On this she determined ; and accordingly, in 
the middle of winter, took passage for that place. She went 
by sea, from motives of frugality. 

In London, Mrs. Grant succeeded in making the most de- 
sirable arrangement for her son, which could then be effected. 
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He was appointed a cadet in the East India Company's ser- 
vice. His course was honorable ; he rose rapidly in his 
profession ; and gave joy and hope to his mother. But 
the objects of her affection were continually taken from her. 
He died at Surat, in 1814.* 

The expenses attendant on this business, and especially on 
her son's equipment for India, pressed heavily on Mrs. 
Grant. " It encroached," she says, " on the very little I 
had reserved for my daughters." In this exigency, to avoid 
diminishing what she "considered as the family stock," she 
yielded to the solicitations of her friends, and reluctantly 
determined to make trial of the publication of her letters. 

She consequently obtained an introduction to Messrs. 
Longman & Co. " I went to them," she says, " with no 
enviable feelings, being fully as much ashamed of my shab- 
by manuscript as Falstaff was of his ragged recruits." 
Mr. Longman, however, received her graciously, and in a 
few days she was informed that the letters would do very 
well for publication. This was in the spring of 1805. She 
returned to Scotland, and heard nothing more of her book 
till the spring of the following year. She began to despair 
of its ever being published. But at last she received a let- 
ter informing her that it was printed, and only needed a 
preface. The preface was written and despatched in half 
an hour. The " Letters from the Mountains " appeared; and 
"no person, I believe," says Mrs. Grant, " was so aston- 
ished at their success as myself." They rapidly passed 
through several editions. Her booksellers were liberal : 
and, to use her own words, " many persons of distinguished 
worth interested themselves in me, and sought my acquaint- 
ance, in consequence of perusing those letters." As one 
example of the strong interest which they excited, it may be 
mentioned that a present of three hundred pounds was sent to 

* It may afford a further illustration of the fact adverted to in a preceding 
note, to observe, that, in the narrative quoted above, Mrs. Grant says that 
her son was sentenced on the ground, that, being a sentinel, the night of the 
mutiny, he did not fire on his companions ; while in a letter to Mr. Hatsell 
(Memoirs and Correspondence, Vol. I., p. 71) she gives this account : " He 
was made the unfortunate depositary of a foolish and desperate combina- 
tion He took no active part; but, on being examined, re- 
fused to give up the names of the rest ; accounting such disclosure dishon- 
orable. His size and manly appearance led the Court to consider him a 
ringleader ; and as such, he was (I am told, unjustly) sentenced." 
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her by three merchants of London, ( Mr. Angerstein, Mr. 
Thompson, and Mr. Bonar,) with whom she appears to have 
had no previous acquaintance. When the profits of her work 
began to come in, which, for the second edition, amounted 
to another three hundred pounds, she says, " I calculate 
and wonder at my own wealth." 

On the last day of the year in which they appeared, she 
thus wrote to her old friend, Mrs. Smith : 

" Do not in the least fear for my head, in consequence of the 
success of the Letters. In the first place, the only kind of pride 
I ever cherished was like those weeds which grow in a poor soil, 
and disappear when it is ameliorated. It served no other pur- 
pose but to fence in a kind of humble dignity. I valued myself 
just as highly when I was treated by many insignificant people 
with contemptuous indifference, as now that it is the fashion of 
the hour for people, every way my superiors, to overrate me. 
I very well know, too, that the peculiarity of the subject, the 
lively, because true, delineation of scenes to which the world, 
particularly the English world, is a stranger, has excited atten- 
tion fully more than the merits of the performance. Johnson, 
who all along hated and despised pastorals, — being a kind of 
writing from which learning, philosophy, and cookery were 
equally excluded, and in which people were neither witty nor 
wise, sententious nor categorical, — he, I say, used to excuse his 
contempt for this way of writing, because, he said, we should 
never see a pastoral written by a real shepherd ; and modes of 
life drawn from conjecture did not suit his rectitude of taste. 
But here is a pastoral written by a real shepherd ; here are 
simple manners and rural life, — humble, though not mean, — 
simple, though not vulgar, — truly drawn. Truth of sentiment 
is a hidden, but powerful charm ; the heart and imagination are 
detained by it, as the reasoning faculties are gratified by moral 
truth or mathematical demonstration. I am getting into too deep 
water now." — Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. I., pp. 89, 90. 

There is no vanity in this ; and she seems never to have 
been betrayed into any exhibition of it by the great success 
of her work. 

Gratified she must have been ; but a very different scene 
was about to open upon her. Her life was one of great vi- 
cissitude. In the spring after the letter was written from 
which we have just quoted, she was summoned to London 
to attend the death-bed of her daughter Charlotte, whom she 
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lost at the age of seventeen. She returned to Scotland to 
find her second daughter, Catharine, dangerously ill ; and af- 
ter an interval of three months, this young lady followed her 
sister, dying in her twenty-fifth year. 

" I had lost children before," says Mrs. Grant, "but I 
was not then their only parent." She thus wrote to her 
friend, Mrs. Hook : 

" What is there valued and admired, what is there truly valu- 
able or admirable, that I have not lost ! — youth, beauty, inno- 
cence, understanding, affection, such as few hearts are capable 
of conceiving, of which I was the first and darling object. To 
be thus beloved by creatures so lovely and so excellent, — this, 
indeed, is a privation. But they love me still ; I am conscious 
that they do." — Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. I., p. 126. 

But though Mrs. Grant felt deeply and truly, and kept 
sacred in her heart the memory of those she loved, there 
was, happily for herself and for others, an extraordinary 
elasticity and resilience in her spirits. Proofs of this 
soon begin to show themselves in her letters ; and about a 
month after the death of her daughter Catharine, it appears 
from a letter full of affectionate remembrances of her, that 
she was about to commence writing her " Memoirs of 
an American Lady." It was published the next year, 
1808. 

The American lady was Mrs. Schuyler, the friend of 
her youth. But Mrs. Grant's recollections of her do not 
constitute the greater part of the work. It consists, besides 
these, of her own autobiography till the time of her leaving 
America ; of sketches of the history of New York ; of ac- 
counts of the manners of the descendants of the Dutch 
settlers at Albany and in its neighbourhood ; of anecdotes of 
the Indians ; and of stories respecting private individuals. 
What did not fall within her personal experience as a child, 
she appears to have learned from the oral narratives and con- 
versation of Mrs. Schuyler and other individuals, without 
correction from books, or from any subsequent inquiry. On 
the basis of her very youthful recollections, affected, without 
doubt, by the imaginations and prejudices of after years, she 
constructed this work at the age of fifty-two. It is not 
without interest, as may appear from the references which 
we have made to it; but no one will suppose that it can make 
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much pretension to accuracy ; though, even in this respect, 
it might not be quite fair to judge of it from the first sentence 
of the first chapter : " It is well known, that the province 
of New York, anciently called Munhattoes by the Indians," 
(Mrs. Grant refers to the Indian name of the island on which 
the city of New York now stands,) " was originally settled by 
a Dutch colony, which came from Holland, I think, in the 
time of Charles the Second." Mrs. Grant says of herself 
in one of her earlier letters, " I am a wretched narrator, 
and miserable chronologer ; I write fluently from my heart ; 
but very lamely from my memory." We cannot assent to 
the first assertion, "I am a wretched narrator," so far as 
regards events in which she was personally interested. 

In the year following the publication of these Memoirs, 
(1809,) an event occurred highly gratifying to Mrs. Grant. 
A gentleman, now one of the most honored clergymen of our 
country, who had then just completed his theological studies 
at Edinburgh, brought, on his return home, a copy of her 
" Letters from the Mountains." It passed into the hands 
of his sister, whose memory, after a lapse of more than thirty 
years, is still cherished with affectionate veneration by her 
surviving friends. She possessed a kindred mind to Mrs. 
Grant's, and was strongly interested in her book and in her 
fortunes. She communicated her interest to a circle of her 
friends. The book, through their exertions, was republished 
by subscription, at a time when the republication of a for- 
eign work in this country was far less common than at 
present ; and two hundred pounds were remitted to her as 
the proceeds. A correspondence immediately commenced 
between the lady, Miss Lowell, who was the principal agent 
in this good work, and Mrs. Grant, which continued during 
a short interval of not two years which intervened before 
Miss Lowell's death. 

It may be easily imagined how much Mrs. Grant, with 
her warm and grateful feelings, was affected by this unex- 
pected act of kindness, and this expression of sympathy from 
a country, then much more separated from England than it is 
at present. The impression that it made on her partly ap- 
pears from the fact, that in a very short autobiographical 
notice which she communicated to a publication in England, 
consisting, with the exception of a single line, of only two 
vol. lx. — no. 126. 13 
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paragraphs, one of these paragraphs is devoted to the men- 
tion of it. She says : 

" Among the many singular events, by which a quiet, seclud- 
ed life has been diversified, one of the most remarkable was 
the benevolence and warmth of friendship, which prompted an 
American lady, of distinguished worth and talents, to make a 
very uncommon exertion in behalf of the subject of this Memoir. 
Meeting accidentally with the " Letters from the Mountains," 
this ardent and superior mind, not satisfied with warm approba- 
tion, and the elegant expression of these feelings to the author, 
actually, with the assistance of some friends, reprinted the work 
at Boston, (New England,) and remitted the profits to the au- 
thor. This lady, now beyond the reach of human praise, 
closed an exemplary life amidst her fondly attached friends and 
relations in 1811. She was daughter to the late eminent Judge 
Lowell, of New England." • 

In a letter to a lady, who, after the death of Miss Lowell, 
became the medium of communication between Mrs. Grant 
and her American friends, she says: " The attraction which 
the pictures of my mind had for that pure spirit now releas- 
ed, I consider as the pride and honor of my life. Of the 
many consolations which it pleased the Divine Goodness to 
pour into my cup of affliction I felt none so sensibly." 

Her " Memoirs of an American Lady" came to a second 
edition in London in 1809, and was reprinted the same 
year by a bookseller at New York, in consequence, doubt- 
less, of the popularity of her " Letters from the Mountains." 
Near the end of this book, there are two chapters of "Gen- 
eral Reflections," in which, and in other passages, Mrs. 
Grant gives a most disastrous picture of the moral, intellect- 
ual, and social state of this country. This led to a remon- 
strance in a letter from her friend, Miss Lowell. Nothing 
could be written more becoming a lady. Though decided 
in its tone, it is most gentle and kind. How Mrs. Grant was 
affected by it may appear from some passages in her reply. 
She begins her letter thus ; — we omit some of the stronger 
expressions of regret: 

" How shall I address, with language expressive of my feel- 
ings, a person, who fills my whole heart with mingled sensations 
of respect and gratitude, sympathy, tenderness, and remorse, to 
which no language could do justice ? This day I received that 
letter which I shall ever preserve with veneration, as a hallowed 

*The British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, No. XX., 1815. 
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relic of an unequalled mind. This night I will not sleep till I 
disburden my overcharged heart by acknowledging it. How 
cruel, dear Madam, is your candor, how wounding your mild- 
ness ! Had you urged on me the presumption of 

obtruding on the public as a picture of what is a confused 
and imperfect recollection of what was, aggravated by the only 
accounts I have for many years heard from that country, from 
exasperated and heart-broken emigrants, or half-pay officers, 
who had only seen it burning and bleeding with the flames 
and wounds of civil discord ; had you said all that severe 
truth could suggest on this, to me, most painful subject, I 
might have been tempted to say much in my own vindication. 
Still I must say that I did not advance any thing but w hit I 
was convinced at the time was true, though I omitted ac- 
quiring that information, which I ought sedulously to have 
sought after, before I had committed myself or risked giving 
wrong impressions to others." 

The connection between Miss Lowell and Mrs. Grant 
extended to other members of the family of the former lady. 
Her nephew, Mr. John Lowell, Jr., so well known for the 
splendid bequest by which he founded the Lowell Lectures 
in Boston, resided, when a youth, for some years, in Edin- 
burgh with his parents. " He retained to the last an affec- 
tionate recollection of the friendships formed by him at this 
early period ; and during his travels in the East, toward the 
close of his life, he gave the most substantial and munificent 
proofs of the strength of the attachments of his childhood." * 
During his residence in Edinburgh, he was for a time in Mrs. 
Grant's family. " He always," to use the words of a near 
relative, " entertained for her the deepest veneration and 
affection, and left her by his will a legacy of five thousand 
dollars, "f 

* " Memoir of John Lowell, Jr.," by Mr. Everett. 

t We quote these words from a note, with which we were favored in an- 
swer to an inquiry on the subject. Circumstances, which have come to 
our knowledge since this sheet was in print, render it proper to mention, 
that no communications respecting Miss Lowell's friendship for Mrs Grant 
have been furnished us by her surviving relatives. Their very great delicacy 
has, as we have learned, prevented anymore explicit notice of the subject, 
than what appears, from being given in Mrs. Grant's posthumous " Me- 
moir and Correspondence." But we have related nothing which is not 
well known to many persons in the society about us ; or which, with a very 
slight clew, may not be gathered from Mrs. Grant's published writings. 
The copies of Mrs. Grant's letters to Miss Lowell were obligingly put into 
our hands by a friend, not a relative, of the latter, without any restriction 
upon such use as we have made of them ; so also were copies of Miss Low- 
ell's letters to Mrs. Grant. All that we have related, or that could be re- 
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In 1810, Mrs. Grant removed to Edinburgh, which con- 
tinued to be her residence during the remainder of her life. 
In 1811, she published her " Essays on the Superstitions 
of the Highlands of Scotland, with Translations from the 
Gaelic." The book is full of enthusiasm for the character 
of the Highlanders, among whom she had so long resided; 
and this enthusiasm was evidently a principal motive to its 
composition. In her last letter to Miss Lowell, (not received 
till after that lady's death,) she speaks, in reference to this 
intended publication, of the great reluctance which she had 
always felt to undergo the ordeal of the press. " I shall 
submit to it once more," she adds, " because I have some 
things to tell the public that few know so well as myself, 
because few have attended to them so much." " The sub- 
ject," she writes in a letter to Miss C. M. Fanshawe, 
" affords much latitude for excursion, which you may believe 
I have not used sparingly." 

The book contains facts worth preservation, and narratives 
well told, which are entertaining and curious. But the gen- 
eral speculations concerning the character of the Highland- 
ers are not of equal value. The liberty of excursion has 
been used freely, and the work is not well digested. The 
author says, in one of a series of letters annexed to it : 
" The great desideratum with me, in thought, word, and 
deed, is method." Her talents, indeed, did not lie in writ- 
ing for the public. For this she wanted literary training; she 
wanted the requisite habits of mind, and especially the pow- 
er of regarding herself as an individual personally unknown, 
addressing readers personally unknown to herself. Her 
strong good sense, her correct taste, her warm and disinter- 
ested feelings, her imagination, and her power of describing 
clearly and truly scenes and characters, appear to advantage 
only when she is pouring out her mind to her private friends. 
The public was probably never more out of the view of one 
who was so much before it. Though, if she had thought at 
all on the subject, she must have known that the letters 
which form the collection just published might very probably 
appear after her death, they exhibit no traces of such a 
thought having dwelt upon her mind. She says, in a very 
long unpublished letter now lying before us : "I see what I 

lated, is highly honorable to both parties ; and perhaps Miss Lowell's name 
should no longer be considered by any of her friends as too sacred for the 
praise of a stranger. 
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have written is all marked with the vehemence of strong 
emotion, carrying me rapidly along and producing endless 
repetition and inaccuracy. If I had time I would write it 
over again ; but that is impossible ; therefore you must spell 
and guess, and be very indulgent." That her literary edu- 
cation was irregular and defective may appear from what has 
been already mentioned. In a letter to Miss C. M. Fan- 
shawe, (dated 1st April, 1809,) she says : 

" I am delighted with the pleasantry of your observations up- 
on my defective orthography, — which can be the less excused, 
as it is a thing to be learned merely by a common degree of 
observation. But do you know that the first unshackled letter of 
my very own diction that I wrote in my life was that which be- 
gins the series of my printed correspondence ; — this I have 
beside me, written in the most childish and unformed hand im- 
aginable. I was taught to write, when a girl, in America, by a 
soldier in my father's regiment, who began life in the character 
of a gentleman, but, being an incorrigible sot, retained nothing 
but a fine hand to distinguish him from his fellows when he was 
chosen my teacher ; — this tutor of mine visited the black bole 
so often, that I got copies, — perhaps twenty, — at long intervals; 
when he was removed into another regiment. I was thus de- 
prived of all instruction of this and of almost every other kind ; 
but then it was intended to send me to a convent in Canada, 
where officers' daughters got some sort of superficial education. 
This was deferred from year to year, and then dropped, because 
we thought of coming home, where I was to learn every thing ; 
but, by that time, I was grown very tall, very awkward, and so 
sensitive that a look disconcerted me, and I went to no school 
except that where dancing was taught, which I very soon left 
from the same miserable conscious awkwardness." — Memoir 
and Correspondence, Vol. i. pp. 210, 211. 

Her letters, in the posthumous collection of them, may 
not seem fully to justify the remarks which have been made. 
But these letters have been, as we doubt not, subjected to 
lhat revision, which it is the duty of an editor to apply to 
the posthumous works of a friend. They have been im- 
proved by omissions and condensation. We infer this not 
merely from the difference in the mode of writing observable 
between them and her former printed works, but likewise 
from a comparison of them with the series of unpublished 
letters lying before us, extending from 1809 to 1821 ; and 
more particularly from comparing one which is published 
13* 
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(To a Friend in America, May 22, 1816) with a manuscript 
copy of it. While, therefore, Mrs. Grant's posthumous 
letters give, as there can be no question, a faithful view of 
her intellect and heart, they do not exactly represent her 
style of writing. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Grant was early associated with that 
brilliant literary society which then cast its splendor over the 
city. " Mr. Henry Mackenzie," she says, " is one of our 
nearest neighbours." "Walter Scott and the formidable 
Jeffrey have both called on me, not by any means as a 
scribbling female, but on account of links formed by mutual 
friends." Her " Letters from the Mountains" had to over- 
come the disadvantage, that she introduced us to persons in 
whom we had before felt no interest, and with whom she 
often made us but very imperfectly acquainted. The last 
collection of her letters is full of descriptions, anecdotes, and 
passages, relating to individuals of whom every one has 
heard; and, infringing them before us, she writes with great 
vivacity, and evident marks of truth. Her good sense and 
her right and kind feelings are everywhere apparent. 

In a letter written very shortly after fixing her residence 
in Edinburgh, she says : 

" Conversation in this Northern Athens is easy, animated, and, 
indeed, full of spirit and intelligence. Yet, though the feast of 

reason abounds, there is not so much of the flow of soul 

There are syllogisms and epigrams, and now and then point- 
ed and brilliant sentences, and observations and reflections both 
acute and profound, but neither the heart nor imagination are 
much concerned. In those enlightened circles, there is much 
intelligence, and a degree of metaphysical subtilty in argument 
and disquisition, but little playfulness and less heart. People are 
too well bred, too well informed, and too well amused by the 
passing scene, to seek those resources in their imaginations, or 
to be hurried by those feelings, which occupy and delight the 
simple children of nature. By simplicity I do not mean igno- 
rance, but being unspotted by the world. At the same time, I 
am greatly amused by these parties, and find them incomparably 
superior to the dull unvaried gossip of a country town ; for here 
there is no detraction, and little personality." — Memoir and 
Correspondence, Vol. i. pp. 256, 257. 

The assertion may seem strange, but we cannot help 
doubting whether such highly intellectual society is well 
adapted to discipline the higher powers of intellect, to 
strengthen the noblest principles, or to call forth the more 
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generous affections. When the ambition to excel in such 
society takes strong hold of the mind, every thing is referred 
to a worldly standard. The lover of display in conversa- 
tion must accommodate himself to the comprehensions and 
tastes of his audience. The laugh at generous sentiment, 
or natural feeling, or disinterested endeavour, will often be 
better relished than sympathy with it. A sarcasm is more 
piquant than approbation. All those feelings that relate to 
the higher interests of man, all those virtues which the world 
considers as humble, though God does not, all the more 
difficult virtues, that have their origin in the hard sufferings 
of life, all those high efforts in the cause of humanity, which 
demand sacrifices from him who would serve his fellow-men, 
or may cause him to exhort others to make sacrifices, are to 
be kept out of view, as affording no topics of entertainment. 
The mention of them with any earnest and heart-felt praise 
would be almost as strange as if it occurred in the corres- 
pondence of Horace Walpole. Truth is far more likely to 
be sacrificed to wit, or to be lost sight of in the ardor of de- 
bate, than to secure a victory by the gladiatorial skill of ac- 
complished conversers. A side may be taken, and main- 
tained with the subtilty and eloquence of an accomplished 
advocate; but a subject will hardly be discussed with the 
wisdom of a philosopher. That conversational intercourse 
is, we imagine, more agreeable to an unperverted taste, 
and more improving, in which there is greater repose ; 
in which more of the natural character appears, and thoughts 
and feelings flow forth unstudied and without effort; which 
rises to high or falls to humble subjects, as occasion varies; 
which takes a wider view of the realities of life, and keeps 
our sympathies alive to all that should interest them ; and in 
which truth is sought for in companionship, and not in a 
combat with others. In such society as she has described, 
it was scarcely to be expected that Mrs. Grant's worth, and 
especially her intellectual powers, should be estimated at 
their true value. It somewhat resembled " the broad un- 
natural light" into which Thalaba entered, 

" That made the rose's blush of beauty pale, 
And dimmed the rich geranium's purple blaze" ; 

and the wild flowers, however beautiful, which alone Mrs. 
Grant had yet collected and bound together, were not likely 
to attract particular notice and praise. 

Yet the excellence of her character, and her widely 
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spread celebrity, secured her respect and kindness. Jeffrey 
became her friend ; and, in 1811, published a review of her 
writings. She relates in one of her letters, that, before its 
publication, he put it into her hands, expressing an opinion 
that he could " depend on her magnanimity"; and saying, 
that, as a reviewer, he considered himself " as entering the 
temple of truth and bound to say what he thought." The 
review is considerate, and was meant to be obliging ; but at 
the same time contains passages that would have given of- 
fence to one whose self-love was very sensitive. It pro- 
duced, however, no ill-will on the part of Mrs. Grant. She 
tells her correspondent, in the letter in which it is mentioned, 
that Mr. Jeffrey, being about to journey into the Highlands, 
came to ask her for letters to her Highland friends. The 
only little trait of sub-acid feeling in Mrs. Grant breaks out 
on the occasion of this journey, in one of those touches of 
wit which are common in her letters : " He came back per- 
fectly delighted. I expected that, from the mere habit of 
carping, he would have criticized the mountains unmercifully." 

There is not much to object to the fairness of Jeffrey's 
criticism, so far as it goes; but perhaps there is some ground 
to complain of omission. It may illustrate the remarks be- 
fore made in reference to the literary society of Edinburgh, 
that the reviewer does not bring into view what seems to us 
the peculiar characteristic of the " Letters from the Moun- 
tains," on which their essential value depends. Whatever 
may be their literary deficiencies, they are a true picture of 
life, as life is to all but the highest and lowest classes in such 
an artificial state of society as exists in England. They 
exhibit its joys, its sorrows, its changes, and its diversities of 
character, — the realities, and not the outward show, of man's 
being in this world, — with such a constant, unaffected expres- 
sion of the correct feelings and principles of the writer, as 
may make them, especially to the young, a very interesting 
and instructive moral lesson. We do not know any other 
series of letters of a similar kind. After a quotation from 
one of her letters, the review concludes thus: 

" This, to be sure, is not exactly the style of Madame du Def- 
fand ; and yet there are very many people who will like it quite 
as well. And even those who would be most scandalized at the 
comparison must confess, that it indicates a far loftier, a far 
purer, and a far happier character, than that of the witty lady 
with whose it may be contrasted." — Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
xvm., p. 510. 
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A book which exhibits such a character must be of more 
than common value; and should any one prefer the letters of 
Madame du Deffand to those of Mrs. Grant, he might lay 
himself open to the suspicion of resembling in his taste the 
French lady who did not like innocent pleasures. But even 
in those qualities of mind by which Madame du Deffand was 
distinguished, we doubt whether Mrs. Grant was naturally her 
inferior. We may find many things in her letters as quaint- 
ly and as wisely said as the following, of which we will ven- 
ture to alter the construction a little, without any change of 
the essential expression. She is exhorting a young female 
friend to serious reflection. 

" It is, too, a melancholy truth, very little thought of during 
the triumph of youth and beauty, that young women are the sole 
material of which old women are made."* 

Horace Walpole has written few sentences with more 
point than a passage, in which Mrs. Grant says, speaking of 
one of Scott's novels, the " Fortunes of Nigel" : 

" I had a letter informing me that in England it is accounted 
a failure. Honest John Bull has not seen such a failure on his 
side of the Tweed since Shakspeare's time." 

The Baron de Grimm never told a story better, or a story 
better worth telling, than two which Mrs. Grant has related 
in connection; one of a young man, very " handsome and 
fashionable," whom she did not know, who pressed across a 
room, seized her hand, and kissed it, " thirty years and up- 
wards," she says, "after anybody had thought of kissing 
my hand," and expressed to her the feelings, which her 
poem, " The Highlanders," had awakened in him. The 
stranger she afterwards found was Colonel D'Este, son of 
the Duke of Sussex by his marriage with Lady Augusta 
Murray. She goes on: 

" I must not omit an anecdote, better than my own, about kiss- 
ing hands. A young lady from England, very ambitious of 
distinction, and thinking the outrageous admiration of genius was 
nearly as good as the possession of it, was presented to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and had very nearly gone through the regular forms of 
swooning sensibility on the occasion. Being afterwards intro- 

* The passage, as written by Mrs. Grant, stands thus : " There is a melan- 
choly truth, too, very little thought of during the triumph of youth and 
beauty ; it is the consideration of young women's being the sole material of 
which old women are made." 
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duced to Mr. Henry Mackenzie, she bore it better, but kissed his 
hand with admiring veneration. It is worth telling for the sake 
of Mr. Scott's comment. He said, ' Did you ever hear the like 
of that English lass, to faint at the sight of a cripple clerk of 
session, and kiss the dry, withered hand of an old tax-gatherer ?"* 
— Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. n. pp. 163, 164. 

But the limits to which we ought to confine ourselves pre- 
vent us from quoting any more such characteristic specimens 
of the last collection of her letters. We wish to produce one 
of a very different kind. In addition to the very brief remarks 
which we have already made on those letters, we would 
only observe, that no more entertaining and instructive con- 
tribution toward literary history has for a long time been 
given to the public. 

Beside the accident that has been before mentioned, 
which produced permanent lameness, and the grant of a 
pension of. a hundred pounds in the year 1826, no impor- 
tant events varied Mrs. Grant's life or circumstances dur- 
ing the interval of twenty-eight years between her removal 
to Edinburgh and her death in 1838, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age, — except from the affliction which contin- 
ually followed her, the loss of her children. She has re- 
corded in her correspondence during the interval the deaths 
of four daughters, and of her son, Duncan. The manner 
in which she has spoken of them may " teach more" 

" Than high philosophy can preach." 

It would be doing great injustice to her character not to 
bring into view the strength and elevation of mind with 
which she bore her sorrows, and the deep religious faith 
with which she regarded them as the dispensations of the 
God of mercy. We might quote much, but we shall con- 
fine ourselves to some extracts from a letter written after 
the death of her daughter, Anne, to a friend, (Mrs. Rucker,) 
with whom another daughter, Mary, was then residing. It 
begins thus : 

"Be comforted, my dear friends, — I speak to you and 
Mary, — she is not dead but sleepeth, — she is most assuredly 
entered into that blessed rest for which her pure and humble soul 



' Mr. Mackenzie held the office of Comptroller of Taxes for Scotland. 
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was so well prepared. Do not mourn for one who was not like 
the children of this world, and whose faith was made perfect 
through suffering, — long and bitter suffering. Of that I did not 
tell either of you when it would not avail ; it would have made 
you most unhappy, and would not have saved her a single pang. 
My dear Mrs. Rucker, be thankful that you were the object of 
such fond and faithful love, as few in this world have to give, to 
such a spotless mind and purified soul as this that has now soar- 
ed to its proper sphere. At six o'clock yesterday evening, or a 
little after it, she fell sweetly asleep ; and though wasted to a 
shadow — even that shadow looks in death serenely beautiful — 
her forehead and eyebrows are finer than any thing I ever saw. 
What a heavenly treasure she has been to me ! Whatever vex- 
ed or harassed me, I always found a balm from her lips and a 
cordial in her eyes to soothe and cheer me ; her last words were 
a fervid expression of the unequalled affection she bore me. 
You well know that I saw this cloud impending last spring, and 
labored to make up my mind to the deepest wound that could 
be inflicted on it ; yet when it came nearer I could not endure 

to look at it, and fed myself with vain hopes He 

who made her all pure and lovely as she was knew what 
was best for her, and after indulging her in more of inno- 
cent happiness than falls to the lot of most people in a long life, 
he has, through this fiery trial, brought her home safely to him- 
self. — Good is the will of the Lord ! 

" Do not, my dear friends, mourn for the freed spirit that ex- 
ults in its release from a painful prison. Thank God for me, 
that gave me a child whose presence was a blessing, and whose 
memory will hover round me like a vision of bliss, till, through 
the merits of my Saviour, I shall know as I am known. Could 
I forget her with a wish, I would not part with the dear image 
for this world's treasure : she indeed never gave her mother 
grief, but when she died, never intentionally offended, never 
hurt me with a cold look. My sun is fast declining, I have not 
many years to mourn. But why mourn for this blessed spirit ! 
O, do not mourn, my dear friends : consecrate her memory ; 
think cheerfully, speak easily of her. Adieu, dear friends, 
adieu." — Memoir and Correspondence, Vol. i. pp. 53-55. 

No one can wish us to clothe in words the feelings with 
which every heart must be affected by this funeral hymn, so 
touching, so solemn, and so holy. 

Here we conclude. We have succeeded but ill in these 
imperfect notices of Mrs. Grant, if we have not given the 
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impression of a woman of extraordinary good sense, and 
of uncommon powers of mind ; whose letters, embracing 
a wide variety of subjects, are as truly valuable as those 
of any other writer, and likely to be of as permanent 
interest, and to afford as lasting gratification ; but espe- 
cially of a woman of great strength of character, form- 
ed by religious principle and penetrated by religious sen- 
timent, the vital principle of whose moral being was faith 
in God and immortality, whose sympathies were warm and 
diffusive, and who was full of disinterested kindness. 
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